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SUPPER IN TIE GREAT HALL. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 
CHAPTER XV.—THE TALK OF THE HIGH TABLE. 


Dona. Constanza had been more than usually 
occupied for some time before the evening of her 
protegé’s adventure onthe Alameda. There had been 
comings and goings of all the Tavera and Fonseca 
kindred by the postern-gate and the garden-stair, 
and long and frequent consultations had been held 
in the private cabinet. It was known to the high 
Officials of the church, though not to the dojia’s 
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household, that a keen and active canvass for the 
post of Grand Inquisitor of the Castiles, left vacant 
by the death of Almegro—the same who had con- 
demned Lorenzo de Valdez, for even grand inquisitors 
die—was on foot among the different monastic orders 
from which that office was invariably filled, and 
that the two great episcopal families were exerting 
all their energies to secure it for Father Philipo 
Tavera, the second brother of Donia Constanza and 
prior of San Peolo. He belonged to the Dominican 
order, which, from the establishment of Spain’s 
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peculiar institution, had monopolised the good and 
the bad things of the Holy Office; but their ancient 
foes, the Franciscans, and their modern enemies, the 
Jesuits, were believed to have formed a coalition for 
the purpose of ousting them in the person of Father 
Philipo. The scandal caused by the feuds of these 
holy brethren in former times is matter of history ; but 
decorum was the motto of the church in that generation. 
They hated and opposed each other quite as bitterly, 
nevertheless: the miners and counter miners had to 
work in the dark, but they all worked with a will. 
The Catholic king and the head of the ‘“ Catholic” 
church had almost equal voices in the appointment, 
and must be wrought upon through their different 
interests, favourites, and dependants. People familiar 
with the subject were taking odds on Tavera and his 
rivals, as they did on all things in gambling Spain, 
In quiet posadas frequented by travelling friars, dice 
were occasionally thrown for who should be the 
Grand Inquisitor. Such things were not done by 
the most interested parties, of course: they were too 
busy, and Dona Constanza was the busiest of all. 
For good and for evil she had the childless woman’s 
devotedness to her house, and it was thought that 
the visit which the vicar of the Jesuit mission, who 
had come on business from his post in Tangiers, 
pleased to pay to her about this time, was for fishing- 
out purposes, according to the crafty custom of his 
order. 


While the girls and their escort were on the 


Alameda, or supposed to be there, he had a long and 
private audience, which was not over till supper was 
about to be served in the great hall; and entering 
her own cabinet, as she invariably did, to see that the 
bolts and bars of that repository of clerical secrets 
were secure against nightly intruders, the dota found 
a packet addressed to herself on her writing-table. 
It was no uncommon circumstance. She broke the 
seals hastily. But why did the queen of Castilian 
composure let the contents fall, and nearly overset 
her silver lamp? Within the cover there was a 
letter bearing her own name, and a smaller packet 
addressed to the noble and reverend Father Bhilipo 
de Tavera, Grand Inquisitor of the Castiles. 

‘Tt is a trick played upon us by some of those 
wily Jesuits or Franciscans. If my brother had 
succeeded, I should have been the first to hear it,” 
thought Dofia Constanza, but she opened her own 
letter and read— 

‘‘Most noble Doita,—The letters inclosed are to 
your noble and reverend brother, on whose promo- 
tion I take this opportunity to felicitate your ancient 
and exalted house, for within three days you will 
get certain intelligence of the same. Regard the case 
of Don Lorenzo de Valdez, whose fair and virtuous 
daughter you have graciously taken under your 
protection; and believing that a Tavera will see 
justice done to an innocent and unfortunate family, 

rest your ladyship’s servant to command, José 
Blanco.” 

** José Blanco,” said the dota to herself, ‘‘ I never 
heard the name before, nor saw the handwriting; 
perhaps my expert will know it—but how did the 
packet come?’ She sounded the silver call, or 
whistle, which served the waited-on of those times 
for a bell, and the page on duty at the door made 
his appearance. ‘‘ Fabio, who brought this packet?” 

‘Senora Camilla, my lady.” 

‘Tell Sefiora Camilla that I desire her attendance 
directly.” And the dota put the packet out of sight, 
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seated herself, and endeavoured to look as if nothing 
had happened. But Senora Camilla, who entered 
the next moment, knew better; and could the saints 
whom the excellent duenna had invoked have served 
her at the next confession, their aid was requisite on 
account of the stories which she improvised as the 
dona proceeded, ‘‘ Be seated, good sefiora; I sent 
for you merely to inquire how a certain packet 
addressed to me, which you brought here to-day, 
came into your hands?” 

‘‘In a somewhat particular manner, my lady. I 
was with the senorita and her gentlewoman on the 
Alameda,” began Camilla, ready with deceitful reply, 
“pointing out what should be copied and what 
avoided in the carriage and deportment of the com- 
pany, which was indeed numerous and distinguished 
this evening, when I observed a gentleman taking 
note of us, and then considering with himself whether 
he should approach or not, and in this hesitation 
he continued for some time. Then I, perceiving that 
he was not one of those forward gallants against 
whom a prudent duenna should be always on her 
guard, but rather a discreet caballero who had some 
good reason for addressing himself to us, waited 
with proper respect till he came near, and placed in 
my hands the packet, saying, with a most courteous 
bow, ‘Present this, excellent sehora, to the most 
noble Dofia Constanza;’ and before I could make 
any inquiry or observation he was lost to my sight 
among the crowd.” , 

‘‘ What was his appearance, good seiiora ? ” 

‘‘Noble, and well-bred, my lady; I should say of 
a princely demeanour, somewhat like my lord the 
Cardinal Archbishop.” 

“Was he of the church ?” 

“No, my lady ; in my humble judgment he seemed 
to be of the court.” 

** What was his age ?” 

‘Discreet, but not old, my lady; it might be 
approaching your own.” 

*‘ Did my young cousin observe him? ”’ 

“‘T assure you, my lady, the sefiorita has a most 
proper and reserved manner in public, seldom raising 
her eyes when caballeros pass, though the looks of 
admiration they cast upon her would turn the heads 
of most young ladies; and I, supposing that the 
packet might contain something private and impor- 
tant, thought it best to make no comment on the 
subject.” 

** You acted wisely, Sefiora Camilla, and doubt not 
that your prudence shall be rewarded,” said the 
dofiia. ‘The improvised stories had told with far 
better effect than the worthy duenna could have ex- 
pected. ‘Inthe meantime, speak to nobody about the 
packet or the gentleman who delivered it, but go, and 
as privately as you can, order my chair, with two 
pages and two men-at-arms to attend at the garden 
gate; it is needful for me to go abroad, yet let not 
the supper be stayed. My cousin Rosada shall occupy 
my place at the high table; you shall sit upon her 
right hand, and her gentlewoman on her left, because 
the senorita is young to appear in the first place before 
company; and I-pray you take notice how she com- 
ports herself, and let me know, for I have much 
interest in this young kinswoman of mine. She is 
both fair and good, and were her carriage such as 
befits a Fonseca—you know I have none to bear my 
name or inherit my fortune. This much for the 
present, excellent Camilla—but stay, I would not 
have my going abroad made known to the household 
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because of a certain visitor. Those Jesuit fathers 
are men of good understanding and great promoters 
of the faith, but they are also given to pry into other 
people’s concerns. Letit be thought that I have retired 
to my chamber, being slightly indisposed, and let 
nobody know to the contrary but yourself and my 
bed-chamber women. Those who are engaged in 
weighty affairs find it necessary to use many expe- 
dients which are not lawful for the multitude; and 
be sure the blame, if there be any in this matter, will 
not rest with you. Go, my good senora, bid them 
make all haste with the chair, and send my maid 
Letitia, who is the most prudent, to bring one of my 
furred mantillas here by the private stair.” 

Senora Camilla was too well accustomed to her 
lady’s hasty goings abroad, and giving out that she 
was ill in her chamber, to be at all surprised; but 
she was greatly delighted at the turn matters had 
taken as regarded herself, and the good woman made 
more vows to her patron saint that evening than ever 
she remembered to fulfil. 

As soon as the door closed behind her, Dota Con- 
stanza drew out the packet and looked at it earnestly. 
‘““Who can the caballero be,” she said to herself, 
“of discreet years, of princely. look, resembling a 
courtier rather than a churchman? I cannot imagine 
who; yet he must be a friend to our family anda 
friend to the De Valdez also. Ah! it is now I miss 
Father Crispano, the rest of my secretaries are dolts 
compared with him; there is not one of them it 
would be prudent to take into confidence and have 
those letters opened. No, no! my brother must get 
the packet unbroken, and the sooner he gets it the 
better. He must be open with me, seeing the busi- 
ness comes through my hand, and the writer intended 
I should know all about it. But, thanks to Saint 
Constanza, my most blessed patron, I shall soon have 
my Capuchin back ; he has sent the last of his copies 
by this day’s courier, and the next time the Cardinal 
Archbishop gets me entrapped into parting with the 
best secretary I ever had in the midst of important 
business, and spending my money on a chapel to 
ornament his cathedral—’”’ 

Here there was a low knock at the door. 

‘Come in,” said the dona, putting the packet out 
of sight once more, and the prudent Letitia appeared 
with her furred mantilla and the announcement that 
her chair and attendants were ready at the garden 
gate. 

So the great doiia went out by the back way, as 
cardinals, ministers, ay, and kings, had done many 
a time in the secret service of their respective crafts, 
and nobody but the trusty duenna, whose tale had 
increased the mystery of the packet, guessed that it 
was the cause of her late visit to the prior of San 
Peolo. While that tale was yet in progress, the 
young girl who had been intrusted with the said 
packet on the Alameda, sat in her tiring-room, talk- 
ing over the events of the evening with the companion 
who had shared them. ‘‘ You are growing a brave 
girl, Gulinda,” she said, ‘‘not to fly and leave me 
among the crowd of strangers, as I was afraid you 
would.” 

“T would not do that, if I could help it,” said 
Gulinda ; “‘ besides, I had no notion of flying; I could 
face a lion with that noble cavalier—he looks just 
like Count Eduro, a true and gallant knight whom 
any lady might trust to stand by and defend her, but 
he is far handsomer.”’ 


“Nay, that he is not,” said Rosada, with a 
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smothered sigh ; ‘‘ but I wonder who he is, and what 
can be in that packet which he said concerned my 
family.” 

‘<7 don’t know what is in the packet, and I don’t 
know who he is, but I know who he is like,” said the 
shepherd’s daughter. 

‘‘ Who is it, dear Gulinda?’? The mountain girl 
paused for a minute or so, bowed her head, and 
covered her face with her hands; but when the ques- 
tion was repeated she whispered, ‘ He is very like 
Father Crispano.”’ 

‘‘ Like Father Crispano, the old Capuchin friar— 
Gulinda, you are dreaming. Did you see how he 
sprang from that splendid horse of his, and crossed 
the Alameda at a bound ?” 

‘‘Oh, I have seen Father Crispano do active things 
too!’ Qulinda was thinking of the encounter with 
Don Enrique by the mountain stream, but she was 
too shy to tell her friend, because the worsted man 
was that friend’s brother. 

‘‘ But he is old and grey,” said Rosada, ‘‘ and the 
cavalier had hair as black as ours, and was both young 
and handsome.” 

‘“*T don’t know how it happened, but he had Father 
Crispano’s voice—I am sure of that,’’ said Gulinda. 

‘¢ His voice did sound familiar to me, and somehow 
at first it seemed as if I had seen him before, which 
must have been fancy, for now I can remember no 
one that is like him; and, surely, it could not be the 
old grey-bearded friar,’’ said Rosada, laughing, and 
stroking the black braided hair of her waiting gentle- 
woman, who sat on a low stool at her feet. 

Gulinda locked up with a flushed cheek and a 
sparkling eye. ‘‘ There is nobody like him, dear 
senorita, nobody so handsome or so noble.” 

‘‘ Remember what the old song says— 


‘ Lose not your love on the passing wind, 
Another maiden is in his mind.’ 


Did you not see a lady’s glove in the cavalier’s hat, 
the very colour of the pair your father gave you last 
Easter ?—depend upon it, Gulinda, he is somebody’s 
servant.” 

‘‘T dropped one of them the day we left Cordova,” 


said the shepherd’s daughter. Her head was bowed 
again, and she spoke like one thinking aloud. 
** Father Crispano picked it up; we were alone in the 
patio at the time, and he said he must have it fora 
keepsake, because I had given him none. Seiiorita, 
the glove in that cavalier’s hat is mine. I saw the 
marks of my own fingers in it; maybe the friar is an 
enchanter like those I read about in his Moorish 
book.” Gulinda stopped short at a sign from her 
friend; Senora Camilla was at the door, and kindly 
though the duenna was, she was a duenna still, and 
not to be admitted to their privy council. 

Her mission was an important one; no less than to 
prepare Rosada and her gentlewoman for taking the 
dona’s place at the-high table. With care and preci- 
sion befitting the great occasion, for it was the young 
seorita’s coming-out in the fashionable world of 
Toledo, she instructed them in their respective parts, 
made Rosada repeat with proper emphasis and air a 
small speech of apology for the dona’s absence and 
her own youth, from a book called the ‘“‘ Armoury of 
Elegance and Storehouse of Courtesy,” written by 
three accomplished ladies under the patronage of 
Eleanor of Austria, and considered the manual of 
Castilian ton ; warned her to address the vicar of the 
Jesuit mission twice as often as the chaplain, the 
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almoner, or any person of the household, and was par- 
ticular in teaching Gulinda how to present the senorita 
with her napkin at the beginning, and her fan at the 
end of the supper. ‘‘ Ah, my dears,” said the good 
woman, as she marshalled them to the great hall, 
‘¢ you will yet understand—that is, ifyou have grace 
enough—how much you owe to your poor old duenna. 
One of you may come to great things by acquitting 
herself properly to-night; I have known a young 
lady’s fortune made by less. Rosada, you are to 
remember that.” 

Dona Constanza was one of those great ladies 
whose absence is not a matter of lamentation to 
their dependants; her rule was not harsh, but it 
was too strict and regular for human nature out of 
a prison or a monastery. The supper in the great 
hall that night was almost as easy an affair as the 
supper in the common one. Rosada made her 
speech with very little prompting and rather red 
cheeks; sat so upright and stately, with the help of 
the stiff stays worn by ladies of the period, that the 
duenna declared she had got quite the Fonseca air ; 
and the vicar of the Jesuit mission evidently regarded 
her as a very promising senorita. He was a man 
of advanced years and considerable learning ; his 
opportunities had given him a knowledge of the 
world that then was, and like most of his order he 
had the art of making himself agreeable to old and 
young, particularly such as sat at high tables— 
and the doia’s absence gave some scope for it. The 
reader, who had been in her service and gone 
through the lives of the saints for thirty years 
at every meal, except when the penitential psalms 
were singing in Lent, had probably got enough 
of those edifying histories, for he treated the 
company to only one miracle, then slipped the 
book away, slipped down from his pulpit-like chair, 
and had his supper among the secretaries. They 
began to converse among themselves; so did the 
gentlewomen.at the next table ; so did the grandees 
on the dais, and chief among them the vicar of the 
Jesuit mission. Certainly, had he known that 
the dona, for whose recovery he promised to recite 
three paternosters and seven aves before going to 
sleep, was even then holding council with her 
brother in the prior’s chamber of meditation in San 
Peolo, he would not have been so much at his ease ; 
but as it was, his talk entertained and instructed the 
high table much more than the saintly lives ever 
did. The vicar had much that was new and curious 
to his audience to tell of the towns and people of 
Barbary ; his travels having extended from Tangiers 
to the borders of Egypt, northward into the great 
Sahara, and westward across the empire of Morocco. 
He had some tales especially interesting to the two 
juniors of the company—of Christian captives who 
had escaped from Moorish holds, and brought with 
them lovely ladies willing to be baptized and take 
Christian names for their sakes—Tangiers, which 
was at the time a Spanish fortress on the Moslem 
coast, being the refuge and rendezvous of all such; 
and he had more examples of Moorish prowess, 
learning, and good works to relate than the Spaniards 
of that day could well believe. 

‘* Nay, senor,” he said, in reply to a modestly ex- 
pressed doubt of the doita’s almoner, ‘‘ you have not 
sojourned in Barbary, else would you know better 
how much of ancient wisdom and nobleness of mind 
are to be found among the Arabian race. How great 
is the pity that they should be strangers to the faith, 
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and what a wondrous work our mission might do in 
their realms, were it but properly supported by the 
king and people of Spain! I had hoped to meet here 
a Capuchin friar named Father Orispano, of whom I 
was told that he had made many journeys into 
Barbary, and was now a secretary to the most noble 
Dona Constanza; and part of my hope in meeting the 
reverend father was, that he might be able to give 
me some intelligence regarding a young Moorish 
emir of whom our mission had once great hopes.” 

‘Was he a son of the Sultan of Morocco?” said 
the chaplain. ‘‘I have heard Father Crispano speak 
of such a prince as one well inclined to the Christian 
faith and people ; indeed, reports are divided whether 
it was owing to his favour, or to that of the sultana 
his mother, that the reverend father prospered so 
well in his mission to recover the church plate carried 
away by the Moors, when they won our city on St. 
Leocadia’s day nine hundred years ago; by which 
happy adventure he was first recommended to my lord 
the Cardinal Archbishop, and afterwards to the noble 
Dona Constanza, for whom he is now transacting 
some business in Cordova.” 

‘Then my hope of meeting him is not to be ful- 
filled,” said the vicar; ‘‘ which I much regret, for 
undoubtedly Father Crispano is a man of much 
ability. We heard of his success in the matter of 
the church plate, and sang a Te Deum for it in our 
chapel in Tangiers. I marvel that with his shining 
talents and ardent zeal for the faith, the reverend 
father did not effect the conversion of the sultan’s 
son, or even the sultana: but it was not concerning 
the Prince of Morocco I purposed to inquire, but 
rather a young Moorish emir, or nobleman, of whom 
it is not too much to say, as the poet says of Orlando, 
that he charmed the eyes of ladies and the ears of 
men. He was said to be descended from the kalifs 
of Cordova, but his family were reduced in numbers 
as well as possessions at the time our mission entered 
on its work in Barbary—oh, what a work that would 
be if the needful ducats were supplied !—none of them 
remained but two brothers, named Osman and 
Yusuf. The first, on what account it is not known, 
except it were to work some enchantment after the 
manner of the Moors to win them back the land 
which they have never ceased to covet, ventured into 
Spain, and proved the ruin of a noble family, whereof 
we need not now speak particularly,” said the vicar, 
and a look of intelligence passed between him and 
the elders of the company ; but none of them imagined 
that the young girl who sat there with the air of a 
Fonseca knew that the ruined noble family was her 
own. 

‘The second remained in Salee, the nest of 
Moorish rovers which his ancestors had founded to 
be the scourge of Christian shores and ships, as truly 
it is to this day. He had great estates in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and an only son, the young man 
of whom we had hopes, named in the Moorish fashion 
Yusuf ben Yusuf, that is to say, in Christian language, 
Joseph the son of Joseph. He was a youth of un- 
common beauty, but it was the beauty of the Arabian 
race: his motion and his symmetry were matchless. 
He was accomplished in all the military exercises 
practised by his people, a master of the steed, the 
sword, and the javelin; beyond all these he was 
skilled in the liberal arts and sciences, spoke the 
French and Spanish as well as the Moorish tongue, 
had the correct use of Latin and a fair knowledge of 
Greek, was well acquainted with philosophy as it was 
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taught among his people before the Arabian schools 
and kingdoms declined to their present level, as it 
was taught among the ancients, and as it is known 
in Christian lands. His father was of a most liberal 
and charitable mind, his mother was a Jewess of 
Tetuan, said to have been as fair as Judith and as 
wise aS Deborah, for she was dead; but her son, 
either for her sake, or because of his own curious and 
inquiring mind, had made himself familiar with the 
beliefs and practices of the Jews, insomuch that they 
thought him one of themselves. Yet he had also 
searched deeply into the doctrines of both the Greek 
and the Latin church, and last of all into the teach- 
ings of the Lutheran heresy, towards which I fear he 
was finally drawn by a certain book which the church 
holds it unlawful for laymen to read ; but these con- 
temners of all authority scruple not to translate into 
the vulgar tongue, and put into the hands of women 
and children. It is called the Bible; and of all the 
perverted nations who rashly venture to translate and 
read it, there are none more bold and forward than 
the English, being by nature an audacious people, as 
may be seen by their frequent enterprises against the 
ships and possessions of his Catholic majesty. Their 
nobles, who have indeed some learning, read this 
dangerous work in the original, and their common 
people in the vernacular tongue. 

‘It so happened that when Yusuf ben Yusuf was yet 
an infant, his father found working among the Chris- 
tian slaves on the ramparts of Salee a certain Eng- 
lish captive reputed to be a noble cavalier, but then 
in sore sickness; and having redeemed him, as was 
the custom of that most charitable Moor, he took him 
home and treated him honourably till his death. In 
the midst of all his losses of fortune, liberty, and 
health, the Englishman had kept a copy of the for- 
bidden book by which his people are confirmed in 
their most inveterate heresy, and he left it as the 
only legacy he had to leave in token of gratitude and 
remembrance to the elder Yusuf. Being in the 
original tongue, Yusuf could not read it, but he kept 
the volume for the stranger’s sake, and thus it came 
into the hands of his son years after, and I fear 
turned him aside from the faith which he might have 
learned through the labours of our mission. 

‘‘AsI have said, we had once great hopes of his 
conversion. A proud day it would have been for the 
Jesuit missionaries, though pride is not permitted in 
our society, when they celebrated his baptism before 
an edified and admiring crowd. I know our chapel 
would not have contained the assembled multitude, 
for he was known in Tangiers as well as in Salee, 
common people and men in authority, Christians and 
Moors, Jews and Berbers, being all his friends. Some 
loved him for his talents, some for his learning, some 
for his lively wit, and some for his courtesy, but the 
poor and the wise loved him best for his charity and 
liberal-mindedness, wherein the young man exceeded 
his father. Yet, sad to say, all our fair hopes were 
dashed by the Englishman’s fatal legacy. Many a 
friendly controversy we had with Yusuf ben Yusuf 
regarding the traditions and doctrines of the church, 
and the texts he quoted against them, as heretics are 
wont todo. No doubt the faith would have triumphed 
at last, but all at once we lost sight of him. There 
happened to be a dispute at the time between our 
missionaries and certain Franciscan friars. I ask 
your pardon, Father Tomaso, there are troublesome 
spirits in every community, and those were of them; 
for they went about supplanting us in every field of 
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labour, and taking the credit of our work to them- 
selves; so in the heat of our trial with them, the 
young Moor slipped out of mind. When we got time 
and opportunity to inquire after him, we learned that 
his father had died of the plague, from which Salee 
is never clear for a singleseason. And the old man’s 
liberality, together with that of his son, had so con- 
sumed their family estates, that when their debts 
were paid, nothing was left; and young Yusuf, 
doubtless to avoid the reproach of poverty, which is 
grievous to men of high lineage in all lands, had 
gone away nobody knew whither. We endeavoured 
to trace him, but could gather only conflicting 
reports; some said he had gone to Rome to enter 
into the Catholic church at jts fountain head, and 
take holy orders ; others said he had joined a caravan 
of pilgrims bound for Mecca, to worship at the shrine 
of Mahomet. One declared that he had seen him 
take ship for Constantinople, to seek military service 
under the Grand Turk, whom all the Moors of 
Barbary regard as their sovereign lord and suzerain ; 
while another was not less positive that his voyage 
had been to the Levant, on purpose to retire into a 
famous monastery belonging to the Greek confession, 
and situated on Mount Athos. 

‘‘Those tales could not at all be true,” said the 
vicar; ‘‘and we had reasons for believing none of 
them, but any certain intelligence concerning Yusuf 
or his doings we have never obtained. As I have 
said, it was my hope to meet Father Crispano here, 
and perhaps learn from one of his extensive know- 
ledge and travel something of the young man in 
whom I, as well as all our mission, take so deep an 
interest; but seeing I have not that happiness, it 
may be that some of this good company can tell me 
if they have heard the reverend father speak of 
such a person.” The chaplain, the almoner, the 
steward—in short, all the seniors of the high table, 
each in turn declared that they had never heard 
Father Crispano or anybody else make the slightest 
mention of Yusuf ben Yusuf. 

‘‘ Surely,” said Senora Camilla, ‘‘if the reverend 
father had told us anything of such a noble and 
accomplished youth, we should all have remembered 
it, as we shall after your account of him, reverend 
vicar, for this Yusuf is not one to be forgotten. 
What a pity that he should have been a Moor.” 

‘‘You would have said so, had you known him 
as I did; Moor though he was, his gallant bearing 
especially recommended him to ladies,” said the 
vicar, observing Rosada with his keen but quiet 
eyes. ‘It seems to me that the young senorita from 
the south finds some interestin my poor report. Fair 
lady, might I inquire if a youth such as I have de- 
scribed was ever seen or heard of in your own palm- 
shaded Cordova?” 

‘“Never, to my knowledge,” said Rosada; and 
her frank, intelligent look almost convinced the 
Jesuit that she spoke the truth, which he was not 
in the habit of expecting from anybody. His de- 
scription of the Moorish Yusuf had brought to her 
mind the handsome cavalier of the Alameda, and 
she had listened with marked and conscious atten- 
tion; but the vicar did not see the wrapped and 
earnest face of Gulinda by her side, for it was 
hidden from all the rest of the company by the fan, 
of which Gulinda was a perfect mistress. 

When the conversation had reached this point, 
the great clock of the mansion struck nine—the hour 
for retiring, and never to be over-passed in that well- 
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regulated house. Senora Camilla gave Rosada the 
sign agreed upon; she, as the dona’s representative, 
immediately requested the vicar’s benediction, which 
having obtained, she repeated another speech from 
the ‘‘Armoury of Elegance,” bidding them all good- 
night in due form; and the two girls were soon shut 
in the privacy and freedom of their own tiring-room. 

‘‘Dear Rosada,” cried the shepherd’s daughter, 
clasping her friend’s hand, while her own quivered 
like a leaf in the summer wind; ‘that gallant 
cavalier who came and took our part against that 
rude man on the Alameda, was Yusuf ben Yusuf; 
I know he was, nobody else could look so noble and 
so good.” 

‘“‘T hope he was not,2’ said the thoughtful Rosada, 
‘¢ for there is a strict law against the Moors coming 
into Spain without permission from the King or the 
Grand Inquisitor. My uncle Don Bernardo told me 
so, and he knows most things of the kind.” 

‘But, maybe, Yusuf had a permission, and, at 
any rate, I am sure no one would put the law in force 
against such a chivalrous and graceful gallant. Did 
you hear what the vicar said of him? [ll warrant it 
was all true; and I know he isthe same. Don’t you 
think we shall see him on the Alameda some other 
evening ? When Senora Camilla and Diego go off to 
take a glass in comfort, as they surely will, some- 
body might speak impertinently to us, and he might 
step forward.” 

‘‘ With your glove in his hat, Gulinda?” 

‘‘ Well, yes; I know it is mine.” 

‘‘ And you gave it to Father Crispano ?” 

‘He asked to be let keep it for my sake.” 

‘And you thought the cavalier’s voice resembled 
his?” 

‘Tt sounded very like the friar’s, and he spoke to 
us both of things that happened in San Juan. Dear 
Rosada, I cannot understand the matter.” 

‘‘ Neither can I, Gulinda; but the cavalier looks 
good and brave. I hope he is not Yusuf or any Moor.” 

As the girls talked thus over the curious and 
interesting occurrence of the evening, they were 
startled by a peal of the warder’s bell. It served 
the same purpose in the Casa de Fonseca and other 
great houses of fortified Toledo as the bugle-horn 
served in the feudal castles of our own land, and 
gave all the household warning of a stranger’s 
ingress. ‘To open the great gate or admit any one, 
except on secret service and by the garden postern, 
after the shutting hour of eight, was contrary to the 
regulations, without the express permission of the 
steward, who, in case of his lady’s absence or illness, 
had a discretionary power. But it was rarely called 
into exercise. Who could be coming so late now? 
They listened ; there was no bustle below, but steps 
were approaching theirown quarter. And then they 
heard the voice of a page at the door saying, ‘A 
messenger has come from Cordova with letters for 
the senorita.” Rosada and Gulinda both sprang to 
the door—there was nobody to make them cere- 
monious—and there, bowing with astonished humility 
as if overcome by the grandeur and gravity of the 
situation, they found the lost Eduro’s faithful servant 
Lope Mendez. Rosada turned pale at the first sight 
of him; she knew not what to think or fear. 
Gulinda welcomed him with all her heart—the honest 
Biscayan and the shepherd’s daughter had been 
friendly in San Juan—asked for her father, her 
mother, her favourite lamb, and then, in a whisper, 
for Father Crispano. 
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“They were all well, senorita, when I saw them 
last; with the help of San Juan, I hope they are so 
still; and glad I am to see you looking so blithe and 
well in this grand house and city. Here is a present 
of scent-bags from your mother, she made them her- 
self out of the mountain-flowers ; but my chief busi- 
ness is with the senorita.’ Lope would have said 
De Valdez, but he recollected in time, and, bowing 
more lowly than ever, presented Rosada with four 
letters, one from every member of the family she had 
left in the old forsaken house, at the same time 
assuring her that they were all well, and always 
remembered her in their prayers. 

Her composure had returned by this time. She 
thanked him in her own gentle and dignified manner, 
but not without recollecting whose servant he had 
been, and in that recollection making one or two 
attempts to find out what had brought him across 
the mountains to Toledo; but Lope seemed to have 
lost his accustomed frankness, he merely said that he 
had occasion tocome to New Castile, and was proud 
to bring letters to the senorita, and then departed with 
the page to the quarters assigned to guests of his 
order. 

Rosada got no news of her lost lover from his 
servant, and she got none from her family either: the 
De Valdez household were each in the usual vein, 
and had no news to tell. Don Bernardo had written 
a lengthy account of his discoveries concerning an 
ancestor of Dona Constanza, known as Ildefonza 
of the brazen nose, which he required to be laid 
before the noble lady, by way of securing her dis- 
tinguished consideration and patronage for himself. 
Dona Natella sent her niece sundry recipes for airs 
and graces, by which she had achieved some of her 
most signal conquests. Don Enrique had nothing 
to say, except that he was well and ready to take the 
name and arms of Fonseca; but it was Jacinta’s 
letter that most surprised her whom she used to call 
the child. It was as ill-spelled and ungrammatical 
Andalusian as ever Jacinta wrote; but the calm, 
sensible, peaceable spirit which it breathed was strange 
and wonderful to one acquainted with Don Bernardo’s 
crazed and unkempt housekeeper, and whose last 
sight of her had been showering curses and abuse 
on the Capuchin friar, while he bestowed his bene- 
diction on the departing travellers. 

The old woman’s thoughts of Rosada were as 
kindly as ever, but they had grown wise and settled; 
her letter contained some good advice and many good 
wishes, such scraps of small news as could be 
gathered in La Moreria—the chief of them was that 
the reverend Father Crispano (Jacinta actually wrote 
that) had been very liberal to her and the whole 
family, that through his kindness they were now 
pretty well provided for, but she thought he had left 
the house as they had not seen or heard of him for 
some weeks; and the only remnant of the old crazy 
ways that appeared in her epistle was towards the 
end, where she advised Rosada to think no more of 
Count Eduro as an earthly lover, but pray for the 
repose of his soul, for she had reason to believe such 
prayers were needful. 

Rosada read that passage over and over again; it 
was customary in those dark times to convey in some 
such words the intelligence of a death, regarding 
which special reasons prevented them from being 
more explicit. The deaths of prisoners in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, and those of monks 
or nuns in certain strict convents, were thus inti- 
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mated to their friends and relations. Had her 
family got such intelligence? had they any reason 
for keeping the particulars from her? or was it 
altogether Jacinta’s own conjecture? In her per- 
plexity she turned to Gulinda, who sat silently re- 
joicing over her mother’s gift of scent-bags, the 
simple perfumery of the mountains prepared with- 
out chemical science or apparatus, but breathing 
the gathered sweetness of spring-time in her native 
pastures, and believed to be sovereign against all 
sorts of pestilence. The shepherd’s daughter had 
got no letters, and expected none; neither Elasco 
nor his wife could write—few Spanish shepherds 
can to this day. Her own expertness with the pen 
could not be boasted of, but Gulinda was not wanting 
in shrewd sense and keen perception. ‘‘ Lope was a 
true and trusty servant to the noble count,”’ she said. 
‘“‘Had there come any tidings of him he must have 
heard it ; yet he does not look like one who had heard 
bad news. Be sure it is only one of that wonderful 
old woman’s notions. Count Eduro has met with 
some strange adventure, and will come back safe and 
well, and true to his first love, like the heroes in Father 
Crispano’s Moorish book.” One readily believes what 
one wishes to be true, so Rosada accepted, or tried to 
accept, her gentlewoman’s explanation—it was only 
one of the old woman’s notions. But what could have 
put the like in Jacinta’s mind, and what could have 
brought Lope Mendez to Toledo ?—the girls talked 
and wondered over these questions till long past the 
hour at which the doiia would have thought it proper 
for young people to be awake at all; but the solution 
of them, which remained beyond their reach, will be 
found in the next chapter. 





ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 


*‘ Honour all men.”—1 PETER ii. 17. 


Tus is a Christian precept, and now-a-days a popular 
maxim. I propose to inquire something about its 
modern perversions, and the true bottom on which it 
rests. 

We cannot avoid seeing that the people, as such, 
have become a far more respected element of con- 
sideration. Paternal governments find an increasing 
forwardness in their children, whom they are forced, 
sometimes sorely against the grain, to coax or consult. 
Laws are more and more based on the necessities, real 
or supposed, of the people. We may see phases of 
this action in those chief portions of mankind which 
are, or have been, affected by European thought. 
The womb of the world is big with births of demo- 
cratic life. And in the most stringently governed old 
nations we see the people gaining fresh consideration 
and influence. Thus the maxim, Honour all men, 
meets with greater and greater political respect, if 
we understand ‘all men” to mean the numerical 
majority. But it does not, and cannot. 

There is, however, a tendency to confine the grow- 
ing respect for man as man to those who have last 
come within its operation. Class exclusiveness of one 
kind is followed by class exclusiveness of another. 
There is no one more exclusive than the demagogue. 
He plies the million with compliments, on their sup- 
posed growing emancipation from thraldom, or some 
such full-mouthed word, and delights in expressing 
his contempt for those who he believes are losing 
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their hereditary respect. It is in this point that the 
popular acceptation of the maxim, “ Honour all men,” 
comes short of its Christian meaning. The popular 
acceptation of the phrase is based on a great truth, 
but is invidiously applied. The member of a class 
which finds itself, for the first time within its experi- 
ence, treated with consideration, is apt to claim a 
monopoly of that consideration, as if those who, may 
be, had claimed it before, might be now denied 
their rights because those of others had been con- 
ceded. The Christian maxim of our text is not ful- 
filled by the transfer of claims from a smaller to a 
more numerous class. The apostle includes “all 
men”? within his directions. 

There are, moreover, several sentiments associated 
with growing respect for popular feeling which are 
more than doubtful, and yet they go down with some 
as if they were true. I will allude to one specimen 
of what Imean. It is a favourite saying that “all 
men are born equal.’’ This is grossly false. Men 
differ on account of their body-power, and brain- 
power. One infant is strong, another weak. As to 
brain-power, no doubt there was, to look at, little to 
choose between, say, Shakspeare in his cradle and any 
common child. But they were not equal; one was 
Shakspeare, the other was not. And as to circum- 
stances, can we say that the child of a drunken, 
cfuel parent, has the same start as that of a kind and 
virtuous mother? ‘The popular sentiment of which 
I speak is fallacious at all points. All men are equal 
in being human, but the same thing may be said of 
them when they are old as when they are young. 
Let us not be afraid of challenging a maxim, however 
popular it may be. The honour which St. Paul 
tells us is due to all men must not be perverted into 
the service of exclusive claims, however great the 
majority which makes the claim. 

I will not dwell more on the larger view of our 
text. It has a social sense which affects our daily 
conversation, and on that I would say a few words. 
It involves not only our recognition of the claims of 
sheer human nature, the ‘“‘man and prother”’ senti- 
ment, which has done much in the abolition of 
slavery, and respect for the feelings and influence of 
what is called the million, but it involves also regard 
for what some would term the minor civilities of life. 
True courtesy is a Christian grace which follows an 
honest fulfilment of our text. You cannot fulfil that 
by merely admitting the widest theories of popular 
rights. Some people see so far, and have such sub- 
lime ideas of humanity, that they cannot attend to 
the daily personal behaviour which should mark 
social intercourse. They will plead for the nobility 
of a nation, and yet behave with meanness to a neigh- 
bour. They will talk big about the blessings of 
fraternity, and let a brother die in a workhouse. 
They will express their sense of what they think is 
scornful treatment by groaning and hissing at a man 
they do not like. They will exercise their freedom of 
thought by denying another the liberty to hold a 
different opinion to their own. 

This is bad enough, but there is a still closer and 
more personal disregard of our text shown by ill- 
manners in the numerous lesser acts and words of 
common life. I do not refer to the want of that 
polish and refinement which marks certain classes, 
for there may be genuine courtesy shown after a 
fashion which would not satisfy the exigencies of tradi- 
tional etiquette. We cannot expect these to be ob- 
served with unconscious scrupulousness and hereditary 
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grace by such as are closely pressed by the ruder 
necessities of life, but there is a selfishness, a rough- 
ness of utterance, a wanton disregard of mere feel- 
ings, which no circumstances can ever justify. 
Sometimes this is shown to dependants by those who 
are never guilty of a solecism in manners towards 
those of their own rank. It is mostly perceived in 
the intercourse of those who make no claim to a posi- 
tion in the higher ranks of society. 

But we are all of us occasionally forgetful of that 
plain consideration for others which is one of the 
surest marks of self-respect. True self-respect in- 
volves regard for others in small things as well as 
great. That regard may not have the finest polish, 
but it may be sincere. We may be sure that the 
Christian maxim of our text has an application which 
would go far to smooth many of the hitches and 
asperities of social intercourse. ‘‘ Honour all men,” 
says St. Paul. How much needless vexation, how 
much irritating jealousy, how much wear and tear 
of temper, would be avoided if we could keep this 
command more constantly before us! How much of 
whatever ill-feeling there may be in families, in the 
common round of business, and the daily contact of 
life with strangers, would disappear if we would 
remember that it is a part of our Christianity to 
honour all men! 

For here we come to the root of the matter. Ht 
rests upon our faith in God and Christ, whether it 
concern our larger views of, or lesser intercourse with, 
mankind. As we realise our position as members of 
Christ, children of God and inheritors of the kingdom 
of heaven, as we realise our inevitable connection 
with all when we pray, ‘‘ Our Father, which art in 
heaven,’”’ so will our conversation be marked by a 
showing of honour towards all men; not by an 
affectation of humility which we are not required to 
possess, but by a radical regard for those feelings of 
self-respect in others which we are conscious of 
in ourselves. We are not called upon to forego our 
own views and conclusions, or, indeed, serious 
interests, but we are called upon to abstain from 
contempt and asperity in holding and pursuing them. 
Then we can take our side, aud acld our own, and 
go our way without those occasicns of bitterness and 
vexation which make up so much of the ills of life. 
St. Paul’s maxim, if used, is like the drop of oil which 
makes the machinery work with smoothness, but 
with none the less strength, nay, with more; for we 
may waste half our power and influence by forcing 
the wheels of our daily life round after a harsh and 
gritty fashion. 

There is anessential geniality and kindness in a true 
Christian which grows out of his creed. True piety 
is never sour and sharp: even its severity has a 
generous tone, and is marked by the absence of all 
that is provoking. A man may do stern work, and 
say necessarily hard things, without that undefinable 
irritating address which makes a little grievance into 
a deep insult. God’s most terrible works are beau- 
tiful, or grand. The thunderbolt may strike the 
life out of the frame of tree or man, but it does not 
make us angry. 

Be sure that St. Paul’s maxim in our text has, 
even in what may be considered its lesser applica- 
tions, a great deal more to do than we sometimes 
imagine with the conduct of true Christian life ; that 
is, with that which concerns our goodness and happi- 
ness in this world, and whatever may be prepared 
for us in the next. It has its connection with the 
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great law and work of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many. 





ON THE THUGS OF INDIA. 


We remember during the Indian mutinies reading 
a comical incident which momentarily relieved the 
sad monotony of the narratives of disaster continually 
arriving from the East. A Highland regiment had 
just landed in Calcutta, and was about to proceed up- 
country to aid the gallant band then maintaining the 
struggle of civilisation against surging barbarism. 
The first oriental whom a stalwart Highlander 
happened to set his eyes upon after he had landed in 
Calcutta, was a miserable specimen of humanity— 
slim, weak, and timorous. It amazed the High- 
lander how such people as the one on whom 
he looked could have succeeded in working such 
mischief, and partly to give vent to his indigna- 
tion for the evil deeds they had done, partly 
to express his conviction that small and effeminate 
men were not ‘‘foemen worthy of his steel,” he 
seized the tiny Bengali, and contemptuously held 
him out at arms’ length. ‘We do not know what 
became of the Highlander, but hope he got safely 
to Delhi, or Lucknow, or any other place where 
hard fighting was in progress. If he did so, he 
would find that the Bengali whom he had treated 
so disrespectfully was no ean § type of Indian 
men. The sepoys whom he had been sent out to 
fight were, many of them, more than six feet high, 
and of decided military spirit. In climate, India is 
an epitome of the whole world; the polar zones 
finding a certain parallel in the snowy region of 
the Himalaya, while the low-lying country at the 
base of that gigantic chain is not much less hot 
than Central Africa. Allintermediate climates—that, 
for instance, of the south of Europe, or that of our 
own island—are found at one elevation or other on 
the Indian hills, and the nations of India are quiteas 
diverse from each other as those of Europe. Nay, in 
some particulars, they are more so. Not merely 
are there broadly marked nationalities differing 
from each other in important respects, but in each 
locality there are at least a hundred or more castes, 
consisting of people who have intermarried only 
with each other for countless generations, so as at 
last to found new ethnographic races. But are these 
races all on a par in civilisation? Quite the reverse. 
There are Hindoos, especially educated Bengalis from 
Calcutta, who can pen an article in an English 
quarterly review, so well composed that no one 
on reading it would have the faintest suspicion 
it was written by a foreigner; while, on the other 
hand, there are hill or jungle tribes so far behind 
in civilisation, that they still use bows and arrows 
in war, try at times to offer human sacrifices, and 
have no literature at all in their language, the 
reason being that none of them or their ancestors 
have ever been able to read or write. Instead of 
the 200,000,000 of Indians being very much of one 
type, they are actually much more diverse than are 
the people of Europe. 

We need not at present go further into detail on 
this subject, but instead would point out one or 
two general principles which considerably aid in 
bringing order out of what else would be confusion. 
One is that a low-lying tropical country in proximity 
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to the sea, and in consequence having a moist atmo- 
sphere, tends to enervate the inhabitants. Hence the 
natives of the Lower Ganges are physically feeble 
and unwarlike, though as a compensation they have 
received great mental subtilty. A tropical country 


GROUP OF THUGS. 


again, remote from the sea, and consequently liable 
to be swept by a dry wind, which is simply a modi- 
fied type of the Arabian simoom, is not at all so 
unfavourable as at first sight would appear for 
physical development. The climate of Upper India 
is one like that last described, and many of the 
races and nationalities there are warlike in no slight 
degree. Another cause tends to produce the same 
result. The natives of the Lower Ganges eat chiefly 
rice, which we do not believe to be very nourishing, 
while those of Upper India live on more nutritious 
grains; nay, more, many of them have no scruple 
about partaking of animal food. 


ON THE THUGS OF INDIA. 
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If the reader will glance at the engraving illustra- 
tive of this article, he will at once perceive that the 
Thugs by the wayside, whom it was designed to re- 
present, are not men half-starved upon rice, and 
reduced by perspiration in a muggy atmosphere to 


(From a Photograph. ) 


shadows of what they otherwise would have been, 
but customers whom it might be awkward for a lonely 
traveller to meet. Most of the Thugs are from 
Upper India, and all require to be muscular men. 
Many of our readers are familiar with the word, and 
pronounce it as if it were an English word, with the 
first two letters like th in thunder. Anglo-Indians, 
however, in pronouncing the word thugs, omit the h, 
which is here so soft in the native languages as to be 
nearly inaudible, and pronounce thugs like tugs, that 
is, as in the English word steam-tugs. The root of 
the name Thugs is an Indian one, signifying to 
deceive. A Thug, then, is a deceiver, one who lures 
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unwary travellers into his toils, and then makes away 
with them to possess himself of any money or other 
valuables they may have in their possession. 

The nefarious institution has existed in India 
from time immemorial, great facilities for it being 
afforded by the fact that till lately most of the travel- 
ling was done on foot, on horseback, or in miserable 
native vehicles, and during the night. The general 
way in which the Thugs gained access to those they 
sought to destrey was to pass themselves off as people 
going on business from some one place to another, 
but very much alarmed lest they should fall in with 
Thugs! Coming upon a group of innocent merchant- 
travellers they would politely salute them, say a few 
words on the current topics of the day, and finally 
add, ‘‘ It is said that this road is very much infested 
by Thugs, and we are in consequence greatly 
alarmed.” ‘To this the unsuspecting victims in all 
likelihood replied, ‘‘ We also are greatly afraid.” 
On this the ruffians proposed that both parties should 
travel together for mutual protection, a plan which 
was immediately assented to. As the journey pro- 
bably lasted weeks, they had ample opportunities of 
ingratiating themselves with those they meant to 
slay ; till at length they thought they might without 
risk carry out their nefarious intention. Under some 
pretext a certain number of them went on in advance 
to a lonely spot near the road, and dug graves for 
the intended victims. When these approached the 
spot, the Thugs managed so to arrange themselves 
that two, or generally three of them might be 
grouped together around each innocent traveller. 
A signal was then given by the chief of the ruffian 
gang, and in a few moments none but the Thugs 
were alive. The bodies were hurriedly committed to 


the graves after being plundered, and in a country 
where thousands were yearly perishing on religious 
pilgrimages, the non-arrival of the travellers at their 


villages excited little notice andnoalarm. ‘ He has 
died on the road,” it would be saidof each, and then 
the apathetic Hindoo would dismiss the subject from 
his thoughts. 

In order to be qualified for their horrible employ- 
ment, they cultivated the manners of gentlemen, 
and were so polished and affable that native tra- 
vellers very rarely suspected their real character— 
nay, they not unfrequently deceived Europeans. 
The aristocratic Anglo-Indian, as a rule, associates 
far too little with the natives of the East, though 
always ready to redress their wrongs when these 
are fairly brought to his notice. With all his ex- 
clusiveness, however, he often relaxes a little in 
presence of a native whom he thinks in all respects 
worthy. Such a man was supposed to be found in 
the person of a native draper in an eastern canton- 
ment, in the Nizam’s dominions. Of. course, the 
draper required to be periodically absent from his 
shop to buy articles in lieu of those constantly being 
sold; and a certificate was given him by an officer to 
facilitate his progress on such occasions, by telling 
all whom it might concern, that he was a man 
whom Europeans delighted to honour. Will it 
be credited that the draper was ail the while a 
Thug, and that he kept his stock up to the proper 
level by periodically infesting the roads, murdering 
honest merchants and others, and then appearing, 
with innocence depicted on his countenance, to talk 
with Europeans and natives as they visited his shop, 
and discourse unctuously on the new patterns he had 
just introduced ? 


ON’ THE THUGS OF INDIA. 
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Another and yet more curious incident occurred 
about half a century ago, in connection with 
Thuggery. There was one of the fraternity who so 
ingratiated himself with a European postmaster, that 
the latter, in all good faith, gave him a certificate tes- 
tifying that he was ‘‘ a young man of high birth and 
great promise.”” Some time afterwards, he was sent 
by General Ochterlony, as chief of four ‘“ peons,’’* 
or petty officials, appointed to escort a young lady 
of his family from Delhi to Calcutta. The party set 
out, and all went prosperously with them for a time. 
One day, however, a ‘‘peon” was discovered mis- 
behaving with a native female servant of the young 
lady’s, and the escort, fearing that she would report 
the matter to the general, all took flight, leaving 
her to make her way to Calcutta as best she might. 
Of course, none of them could again show their face 
in Delhi, so they were under the necessity of making 
a livelihood somewhere else. The four ordinary 
peons are understood to have done this in an honest 
way; but their chief, the young man of high birth 
and great promise, being every inch a Thug, took 
to the roads, and supported himself there by whole- 
sale murders. Some readers will naturally exclaim, 
‘‘ What a narrow escape the young lady had, with 
such a ruffian to watch over her safety!” The 
initiated, however, know that she was really in much 
less peril than she appeared to be. The Thugs very 
rarely attacked Europeans. One reason was, that 
the disappearance of any member of the governing 
class would be sure to excite inquiry, and might 
result in the detection and destruction of the Thug 
fraternity. In this country, a gentleman or lady 
of some position in society could not disappear 
without calling forth all the ingenuity of Scotland 
Yard, in efforts to unravel the mystery. Even more 
so would this be the case in India. Europeans 
resident in that land are, as a rule, in positions so 
important, that any young lady from the family of 
a general would be looked up to by the Hindoo 
natives almost as much as a countess would be here; 
and we do not think it ever once entered into the mind 
of the young man ‘of great promise” to despatch 
the young lady he had been sent to escort. 

When an aggravated crime is committed in any 
community, that community itself is put on moral 
trial. The opinion it expresses of the crime and its 
perpetrators affords an infallible index of its own 
moral state. It therefore becomes a painfully in- 
teresting inquiry how the people of India regarded 
the Thugs and Thuggery. We are sorry to say that 
the answer is most unsatisfactory. With many classes 
of the community the Thugs were popular men. 
There were landed gentlemen who encouraged them 
to settle on their estates, the reason being that when 
the ruffian murderers returned from their expeditions 
they spent money freely on the estate. Many mer- 
chants favoured them because they could buy goods 
from them below prime cost. But may it not have 
been thatthe humbler agricultural classes—the farmers 
and labourers, living in the rural villages in Arcadian 
simplicity, were more sternly virtuous? We wish it 
were possible to think so; but there is an ugly inci- 
dent which suggests a contrary conclusion. A gang of 
Thugs were once being pursued by the native au- 
thorities, who really seemed anxious to arrest them. 
They, in alarm, faced about, and retreated, present- 





* We have not in Britain any functionaries exactly corresponding to 
Indian ‘‘peons.” The police make the nearest approach to them, but the 
peons have far more varied duties than our own police. 
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ing guns at their pursuers. They fell back on an 
agricultural village, and, as the price of assistance, 
offered the inhabitants, who perfectly knew their 
occupation, half of the plunder they had taken from 
their murdered victims. The villagers accepted the 
offer and took part with the Thugs, but were de- 
feated. The murderous gang then fell back on a 
second village, where an oiler of the remainder of the 
plunder enlisted the inhabitants of that new place in 
their defence. At least, however, it will be said, all 
the native governments of India held aloof from those 
enemies of the human race. Alas, no! there was one 
government which actually raised a revenue from the 
business by taxing 200 hug-houses, inhabited by 
400 Thugs, 500 rupees, that is £2 10s. per house, or 
£1 5s. per man, for liberty to commit wholesale rob- 
bery and murder! 

One element in the system of Thuggery casts a 
lurid light on Hindooism. A person would fancy the 
Thugs to be men who never entered a place of wor- 
ship; but instead of this they were people who pro- 
fessed to be more pious than their compeers, being 
devoted to Kalee, the Hindoo goddess of destruction. 
They supposed the bloodthirsty goddess to look 
approvingly on their evil deeds, prayed and invoked 
her assistance before they started on an expedition, 
and postponed one if the omens were unfavourable. 
We can understand the poor hill ‘‘ Kookies”’ con- 
scientiously supposing it needful to follow the death 
of a chief by offering human heads in sacrifice, 
but to pocket the proceeds of a murder and call it a 
pious act seems to us uncommonly like hypocrisy. 
If such procedure is to the last degree censurable in a 
Hindoo, what must we say of it when the perpetrator 
is a Mohammedan, who combines with veneration 
for the idol-hating Mohammed, the worship of an idol 
representing the most sanguinary of all the Hindoo 
divinities, as a preliminary to committing wholesale 
murders for pecuniary profit ? 

Yet though the picture of the Thugs and their evil 
practices is, morally considered, a very dark one, 
we are glad to be able to add that it is irradiated by 
at least one gleam of the primitive light from heaven. 
We refer to the fact that Indian boys, despite their 
love of adventure, do not take naturally to Thuggery, 
but require a long course of evil training before they 
accept the wicked occupation as their life-work. The 
first step in deadening and destroying their conscience 
is to inspire them with a love of vagrancy and a dis- 
taste for steady work. There is more or less love of 
roving in every one, the quality taking a noble form 
in a Franklin, a Mungo Park, or a Livingstone, and 
an ignoble one in the idle pauper, who, under the 
name of a “casual,” quarters himself on the hard- 
worked ratepayers in all imaginable places, without 
ever feeling a blush of shame. When an Indian boy 
whom it is sought to seduce into Thuggery has become 
hopelessly wedded to a vagrant life, he is next in- 
formed that he must abandon that mode of existence, 
unless he gain pecuniary resources for carrying it out. 
These, it is represented to him, can best be procured 
by robbing travellers on the road. When this crime 
no longer appears to him revolting, he is next told 
that a traveller, when assailed, naturally makes resist- 
ance, and that in the scuffle he may unhappily be 
killed. Lastly, and after an interval, he is plainly 
informed that to avoid the possibility of a traveller 
giving evidence against the robbers who assailed him, 
he is killed before he is plundered. An affecting in- 
cident once occurred, which satisfactorily showed that 
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a boy, whose conscience was as yet undebauched by 
the course of training now described, was totally unfit 
to take part in Thuggery. An Indian youth of 
fourteen years old, called Kurhora, was a great 
favourite with a gang of Thugs, who, however, had 
as yet given him no information as to the nature 
of the work in which they were employed. Some of 
them were engaged in murdering a traveller, while 
one firmly grasped the bridle of a pony on which the 
boy was riding, in the rear of the party, the object 
of course being to prevent his riding forward and 
coming upon the murderers at the very time they 
were committing their crime. Boys will be playful, 
and Kurhora thought it a good joke to twitch the 
bridle out of the hand of the man who held it, and 
gallop the pony away to the front. He came up at 
the very time of the murder, and was so shocked by 
what he saw, that he went into convulsion after con- 
vulsion, and, despite all efforts to save his life, died. 
There is a conscience, and often one of considerable 
sensitiveness, in an Indian boy; though if subjected 
to noxious heathen influence, it becomes fearfully 
deadened after maturity is reached. Some surprise 
may be felt that such ruffians as Thugs should have 
favourites, and a member of the fraternity was once 
questioned on the subject. It was asked if the chil- 
dren of Thugs continued to reverence their fathers 
after they become acquainted with their occupation. 
The answer was brief and decisive. ‘‘ Yes, the 
same: we love them and they love us.” It is very 
curious that it should be so. Surely the affection 
felt is something of an animal instinct, like that of a 
tiger for his cubs, or the cubs for the tiger, and which 
we know can exist side by side with intense ferocity. 

It is one of the good acts of our Eastern govern- 
ment that it has given the death-blow to Thuggery 
in the East. From 1807,’ when: attention was 
first drawn to the subject, to the time when the 
system became virtually extinct, it continued to 
hunt down the gangs unceasingly. Some Thugs 
turned king’s evidence and were allowed to go 
free. Some were released on bail. Some were 
imprisoned for shorter, and some for longer periods. 
Some were transported, and the worst were executed. 
It was proved beyond a shadow of doubt that 
many of these last had been concerned in an almost 
incredible number of murders, one man having had 
to do with about 200. A large number of the im- 
prisoned Thugs were taught tent-making, and the 
writer of this article has himself travelled, as many 
other Europeans have done, with a tent equipage 
made by Thug murderers’ hands. He also had the 
opportunity once of dashing rapidly through an 
Indian jungle in a bullock carriage used by an 
officer high in the Thuggee department, who had had 
it made with particularly strong springs, that it 
might go through nearly roadless wilds, which no 
other vehicle could have traversed. ‘The writer 
did not fail to ask his companion whether or not 
Thuggery was extinct in India. ‘It is all but extinct 
just now,” was the answer, ‘‘ but if our government 
were to relax its vigilance, it would soon rise and 
flourish again.” Since the conversation took place, 
various railroads have been constructed in India, and 
native travellers have had the good sense to take 
advantage of them for safe and speedy journeying. 
As the system is more largely developed, the Thug’s 
occupation will be gone, for the practice of taking 
long journeys on foot will be as obsolete as it is in our 
own land. Let us hope also that the moral state of 
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India may yet be so raised as to render Thuggery 
impossible. None will dare to point to anything in 
Christianity which can countenance them in robbery 
and murder, and if once our holy faith be believed in 
India, the baleful institution of Thuggery will die a 


death from which it will rise no more. 





HOUSE-HUNTING. 


No one aware of what is involved in the undertaking 
would ever willingly enter on the business of house- 
hunting. But, unfortunately, that is not always a 
matter of choice. Circumstances are our masters in 
this respect, as in others; they impose this unwel- 
come task upon us, and we have to go through with 
it whether we like it or not. The necessity of flitting 
entails the necessity of house-hunting, and one is 
forced to flit by causes so various that to catalogue 
the whole of them would alone supply matter for an 
article. Your house has been sold over your head to 
a man who wants to live in it himself, or who, while 
willing to retain you as tenant, perhaps insists on 
raising your rent, or on making you responsible for 
all future repairs. Or your family has grown too 
large, and you must get into more roomy quarters. 
Or a noisome nuisance has come to live next door, 
in the shape of a bird-fancier, whose Cochin-China 
monsters never know what o’clock it is, and by their 
crowing, screaming, and cluttering, keep you awake 
all night long. Or it is a professional singer, deter- 
mined to become a prima donna, who practises at all 
hours, and almost without intermission. Or a fine 
new gin-palace, or free-and-easy, has established 


itself at the corner of the street, and you are roused 
out of your first sleep by a nightly chorus of drunken 


roysterers. Any of these annoyances may be a suffi- 
cient reason to induce a quiet-loving man to a change 
of residence, though fifty others might be named of 
equal or of still greater weight. 

Having made up your mind to remove, the first 
thing you do is to peruse the various advertisements 
of Houses to Let in the columns of the morning 
papers. Atthe first glance nothing seems easier than 
to suit yourself by making choice of one or other of 
the ‘desirable residences” which are every day in 
the market. This comfortable delusion is, however, 
not long in getting dissipated. You learn, by the 
time you have been a week on the hunt, that adver- 
tisers are in no case to be explicitly relied on, and 
that they are given to an astonishing degree to the 
use of figures of speech. They see but one side of 
the subject, and are stone blind to all other sides, 
and seem to imagine it their duty to make up for 
actual deficiencies by verbal flourishes and rhetorical 
encomiums. The house which in the imaginative 
advertisement is all you could possibly desire, turns 
out on examination to be all you could wish to avoid. 
The fact is, the advertiser suffers from a quasi-poetical 
inflatus which runs riot with him, and causes him to 
see all sorts of beauties even in the very focus of 
waste and squalor. He discerns a paradise in a 
patch of waste building-ground, a new garden of 
Eden in a worked-out brick-field, and a first-class 
building, the very perfection of workmanship, in a 
house—if house it 1s to be called—which was really 
never built at all, but only ‘run up” to the mort- 
gaging level on speculation. 

Sick at length of the advertising columns, you have 
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recourse to some house-agent in your district. He 
“looks you down,” and “reckons you up,” and 
coming to the conclusion that you are respectable, he 
enters your name in his book, and then presents you 
with two or three ‘cards to view,’’ which will give 
you entrance to such houses as he deems likely to 
suit you. If you are a novice, these cards, supposing 
you to make use of them, will probably enrich your 
experience with some new phases of life. They will 
introduce you, for instance, to a singular class of 
people who never pay, and never calculate on paying, 
any rent at all. Some are single women, or widows, 
some are married couples without incumbrance, 
while not a few are families more or less numerous. 
Few or many, they will be found located in the base- 
ment floors, where they are generally snug and com- 
fortable enough. It is their office to show the house 
to applicants, to answer all inquiries, and of course 
to let the house to a tenant if they can. It is hardly to 
be expected, perhaps, that they should be very eager 
to bring about that consummation, seeing that they 
must turn out when a tenant comes in; but it might 
in reason be expected they would give the house a 
fair chance, and not name a higher rent than the 
owner is willing to take, as they have been known to 
do ere now, in order to prolong their own occupation. 
House-owners, however, are not ignorant of these 
arts, and some of them, in self-defence, make a point 
of affixing, in a conspicuous spot, a written state- 
ment of all particulars affecting the tenant. Among 
these house-squatters, as they may be called, the 

oliceman is a rather foremost figure. You see his 
Same on a peg in the kitchen, or catch a glimpse of 
his bull’s-eye on a shelf; and if you mount up aloft 
may chance to hear him snoring in an attic or garret 
after coming off his beat through the long night 
watches. Sometimes the squatters are an old soldier 
and his wife, the veteran carrying on some trifling 
occupation, or doing odd jobs in the neighbourhood 
—cleaning windows, shutting and opening shops, or 
anything else he can turn his hand to, for the sake, 
as he says, of an honest crust. Again, the squatter 
will be a charwoman, who leaves her little girl in 
charge while she is out charing—the child, you will 
observe, being remarkably well up in her lesson, and 
recounting with glib-tongued accuracy every par- 
ticular. With all this humble class of go-betweens 
it is easy enough to deal ; a very little baksheesh 
will satisfy them, and they will allow you to satisfy 
yourself with any sort of scrutiny you may choose to 
make. But the case is altogether different when the 
“card to view” introduces you, not to an empty 
house in charge of a temporary locum tenens, but to 
one from which the tenant, having given notice to 
quit, is about to remove at the coming quarter-day. 
In cases of this kind you may well calculate on a little 
exercise of patience and courtesy on your part, and 
the possible absence of either on the part of those 
whose domestic privacy you invade. They are really 
entitled to some allowance on the score of the annoy- 
ances they undergo, and if you find them a little 
ruffled after showing a dozen or so of curious people 
over their dwelling, ‘“‘ up stairs, and down stairs, and 
in my lady’s chamber,” you ought not in reason to 
be surprised. There is a class of people who find a 
pleasure in what is a plague to others, and who poke 
their silly noses into other people’s concerns for the 
mere gratification of their curiosity : such people will 
invade outgoing tenants without the least remorse or 
misgiving, as if exercising a natural right; and it is 
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no. wonder if householders turn.a little acid under 
such’ treatment. Apart from matters of this kind, 
however, a house-hunter had need to have his eyes 
open in negotiating with an outgoing tenant, and to 
be cautious in playing his game. The tenant wants 
to get rid of his fixtures at a good price, and if you 
betray any symptoms of liking for the house he is 
apt to rise in his demands. Or he wants to transfer 
the remainder of his lease, in which case you never 
know what you are about, as it is impossible for you 
to realise the position he stands in: it has happened 
before now that an outgoing tenant who was willing 
on Monday to sacrifice all his fixtures and pay a 
round sum to his landlord for taking the lease off 
his hands, has actually sold the lease for a large sum 
on the Tuesday, relinquishing the fixtures at a valua- 
tion. Again, it is not unusual to find the outgoing 
tenant in bitter hostility with the landlord: they have 
had a quarrel which perhaps has lasted for months, 
and the tenant avenges himself at this particular 
crisis by decrying the property and denouncing its 
owner in the manner peculiar to people who feel they 
have the worst of it in a dispute. 

The longer the hunt for a house continues, the less 
likely does the chase seem tocome to an end. One gets 
bewildered in time, and quite incapable of weighing 
the different merits of a crowd of domiciles whose 
various features are apt to mix all together in the 
memory. ‘This is not at all a desirable state of mind 
for coming to a decision, though it is one in which a 
decision is likely to be come to if care is not taken. 
For there is an ingenious method of forcing in pretty 
general use by which a man, and especially a 
woman, is often compelled to a conclusion which 
without it would never be arrived at. We allude, of 


course, to that imaginary being Mrs. Harris, or Mr. 
Something Plunger, or Mr. or Mrs. Anybodyelse, 
whose card is on the parlour mantelpiece, and who 
is negotiating for the house, only holding out on a 
mere trifling point, and who will doubtless come to 
terms unless you step in at once and secure it for 


yourself. Very useful nonentities these phantoms 
are, to landlords—and the house-hunter may as well 
bear them in mind. 

If you are looking for a house to purchase instead 
of to hire, you will discover before long that, in 
middle-class neighbourhoods at least, the houses 
which are to be sold are in many instances of a 
description which few would choose to live in, whilst 
those fairly habitable are not in the market. There 
are various reasons for this, but the usual reason is, 
that the mass of the buildings in the locality are 
mortgaged very nearly if not quite to their full value 
—monkey-ridden, as the builders term it. If the 
builder lets them, he can pay interest and have a 
surplus for himself; but if he sells, the purchase- 
money goes to the mortgagee, and he may get nothing 
or next to nothing. There are at the present moment 
long rows of houses thus fettered in most of the 
London suburbs. You will sometimes find a whole 
rank of them in charge of a single person. They 
stand with their doors invitingly open, and if you 
walk in to inspect, the agent, who has had you in 
his eye, soon makes his appearance, and will fix you 
if he can. He can suit you at almost any rent, and 
with any amount of accommodation from four or five 
rooms up to a dozen or more, and he is “‘ open to an 
offer.” One is surprised to see in the outskirts of the 
town so many pretentious-looking dwellings standing 
empty from year to year. We could point to a single 
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suburb where some two thousand of them are now 
gaping for occupancy, and have been for some time. 
What appears anomalous is, that the rents do not 
come down, but the cause of this is, that the rents 
could’ only: be lowered generally ; for if in-coming 
tenants are to be received at a low rate, the standing 
tenants will of course expect the like advantage—a 
change to which no landlord is willing to consent. 
The existing predicaments of house property are 
traceable plainly enough to the corresponding pre- 
dicaments of commerce. The Londoner frequently— 
notably the London tradesman—lives quite up to his 
income, and rather beyond than within it. When he 
prospers he loves to show it by cutting a genteel 
figure; he abandons the old house of business, not 
now as formerly, living over the shop, and moves 
with his family into the suburb, whence he 
travels backwards and forwards by rail or omnibus. 
During the six or seven years of trading prosperity 
which preceded the panic of 1866, this style of living 
became the rule, rather than the exception, among 
London shopkeepers, so that at length nearly all 
retailers had their country houses, while those more 
than ordinarily prosperous went still further, and 
hired villas and mansions vying in size and preten- 
sion with the residences of the landed gentry. The 
collapse of ’66 dealt a blow to tens of thousands of 
these pretenders, and compelled crowds of them back 
again to their proper position, though numbers of 
them retained their hold on gentility as long as they 
could, in the hope that ‘‘ things would come round.” 
Things, however, did not come round, and the 
‘‘ genteel’? position had to be relinquished. 
Meanwhile, in illustration of the proverb which 
says ‘‘it is an ill wind that blows nobody good ” a 
new phase of house-letting has sprung up. Whole 
districts of handsome streets, both in the north and 
west, which were originally planned and laid out for 
the habitations of the prosperous and well-to-do, are 
at this moment inhabited by classes removed hardly 
more than one degree above the lowest. Handsome 
dwellings, reared with the view of occupation by pro- 
fessional men and city commercials, are swarming 
with the families of labourers, street-traders, cab- 
men, omnibus-drivers, carters, packers, grooms, stable- 
men, and all that multifarious tribe who rank rather 
as supernumeraries than as regulars in the industrial 
army—getting their living how they can. Thus 
whole neighbourhoods are surrendered to the poor, 
for whom they were never intended. Owners who 
submit to this degradation have, at least, one con- 
solation, for, strange as at first blush it may seem, 
the system pays. A ten or twelve-roomed house, if 
let in as many tenements to as many families, who 
pay three or four weekly shillings each, will bring in 
nearly a hundred pounds a year, while a respectable 
tenant occupying the whole might pay about fifty. 
Thus, the man or woman who farms the house can 
make a living for him or herself, after paying the 
landlord his rent. It is true, such houses suffer great 
dilapidations as results of the rough treatment they 
undergo; but, on the other hand, your rough tenant 
is little apt to be importunate on the subject of re- 
pairs so long as the water does not fail in the cistern, 
and roofs are weathertight. The rule in all these ‘‘con- 
verted” dwellings is, and must be, ‘“‘No Trust,”— 
for the simple. and all-sufficient reason that if debts 
were allowed to accumulate at all they would never 
be paid—there being no material guarantee in the 
shape of furniture or other property to be seized, 
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On a late occasion the inhabitants of one of these 
swarming mansions in the West. End rushed pell- 
mell out of doors on the alarm of fire, dragging their 
goods with them, when it was found that the entire 
chattels of the inmates might have been loaded on a 
single cart. 

In hiring or in buying a house, care should be 
taken to have a clear understanding, and definite 
agreements in black and white, by which both parties 
are bound. If the tenant or purchaser leaves things 
to take their course, he will be sure to find in the end 
that his interest, and not that of the owner of the 
house, will suffer. The laws relating to property of 
all kinds have been made by the owners of property 
in their own favour, and in many cases to the pre- 
judice of the public. The proprietor of the soil, in 
the first instance, exacts enormous prices for building 
land, and the builder in his turn recoups himself 
by rents more than proportionally high. Between 
them both the tenant of a mere private dwelling in 
the outskirts of the metropolis pays a full third more 
for his accommodation than should in reason be 
demanded for it. There are symptoms, however, 
beginning to be visible which seem to point to some 
alteration in the existing state of things; and since 
any change can hardly fail to be for the better, we 
imagine the sooner it comes the more acceptable it 
will be. 





PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Tuer ends sought in dealing with criminals in prison 
are threefold. 1. The vindication of justice by the 
punishment of wrong-doers. 2. The protection of 
society both in person and property. 3. The refor- 
mation of the criminals. 

Formerly, and at no distant period, the first two 
ends were almost alone considered. ‘The magistrate 
was ‘‘not to bear the sword in vain,” but to be the 
awarder of just retribution for wrong-doing. Evil 
men were shut up, in order that honest people might 
live in peace. Severity and security were the two 
things sought in prison. The condition of the 
criminal himself was little regarded, and any idea of 
his moral improvement only entered into the heads of 
“enthusiasts.” 

Since the days of John Howard and Mrs. Fry, the 
reformation of the prisoners has become not the third 
but the first point in prison discipline. In fact, the 
tide of reaction has set in so strongly that the other 
ends of prison discipline have been often almost for+ 
gotten. Our criminals have been indulged and 
petted till their condition is to be envied by the 
struggling honest poor. No doubt kindness is a 
mighty power of reformation; but in imitating the 

ivine principle of love, let there be also borne in 
mind that truth expressed by the line, 


‘* A God all mercy were a God unjust.” 


An adequate and satisfactory system of prison dis- 
cipline must include not only the reformation of the 
criminal, but the punishment of crime, and the pro- 
tection of society. 

But there is a general and growing conviction that 
prison discipline, as at present administered, is not 
successful in attaining any one of these ends. 

Justice is not vindicated in the punishment of 
crime. ‘To the hardened and habitual criminal im- 
prisonment has no terrors. He looks upon the gaol 
as his home. He prefers it to the casual ward. He 
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finds it more comfortable than the workhouse. It is 
less irksome than a life of honest industry. All who 
are engaged in the administration of justice know 
that petty crimes are committed with the express 
purpose of gaining imprisonment. To the young and 
inexperienced, to those who have been betrayed into 
the commission of crime, to those whose circum- 
stances and education have been above that of the 
criminal classes, imprisonment is a terrible penalty, 
But these are the least guilty of the inmates of our 
gaols. Recent legislation, authorising the classification 
of misdemeanants, has done something to rectify this 
injustice. But even yet it remains to some extent 
true that we make our punishment heaviest to those 
who deserve it least, whilst to the hardened habitual 
criminal it almost ceases to be a punishment at all. 

Nor is society adequately protected from injury, 
There may be exaggeration in the constant complaints 
we hear of the increased daring and prevalence of 
crime; but it is only too evident that the dangerous 
classes are scarcely more than kept in check. If 
some crimes are diminishing, others are increasing. 
And it may be doubted whether person and property 
are more safe now than they were twenty years ago. 
Nor must we forget the enormous cost at which 
society purchases the amount of protection which it 
enjoys. The rapid increase of police and prison 
charges, during the last few years, is creating wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. Many valuable proposals are 
negatived from the ircreased cost they would involve, 
When we reckon up the charges upon the public for 
the arrest, trial, and detention of the prisoner, it 
may be doubted whether his depredations, if he had 
been at large, would have involved a heavier cost than 
the expense of his conviction and punishment. 

And the criminal is not reclaimed. That there are 
cases in which prison discipline has a reformatory 
tendency may be admitted. The governors and 
chaplains of our gaols can point to instances in which 
their zealous endeavours have not been in vain. But 
are not these rare and exceptional cases? For one 
prisoner reformed many are corrupted. It is to be 
feared that in the great majority of cases imprison- 
ment gives an impetus in the downward course of the 
convict. He becomes more demoralised and degraded 
whilst within the walls of the prison. He leaves his 
cell ripe for deeds of crime and violence. The visit- 
ing magistrates can hardly fail to notice how the 
very expression of the prisoner’s face undergoes a 
change for the worse whilst under sentence. And too 
often only a short period elapses after his liberation 
before he is again arrested, or ‘‘ wanted,” for some 
new outrage. The almost unanimous testimony of 
our police-magistrates and judges is that there is no 
class so hopelessly reprobate as that which has been 
hardened to crime through a career of imprisonment. 

These facts are patent and notorious. In a letter 
to Mr. Pownall, the chairman of the Middlesex magis- 
trates, Mr. Angus Croll, formerly sheriff of London, 
says :—‘‘ The fault does not lie with the officers who 
work the system. My experience as a magistrate 
goes to show that, as a whole, the staff of men who 
superintend our prisons and houses of correction are 
efficient and devoted to their work.” 

Mr. Croll then offers suggestions for an improved 
system. His principle is not new, but an enlarge- 
ment of what has been successfully carried out m 
America, and what is advocated by other prison 
discipline reformers in this country. He proposes that 
prisoners should be compelled to work, as far as pos- 
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sible, at their accustomed occupations. This is easy 
with artisans and tradescrafts, and unskilled labourers 
might be turned to spade husbandry and other agri- 
cultural work. A large proportion of the prisoners 
we should suppose to be pickpockets and thieves, 
whom it would be difficult to employ in a way 
analogous to their usual calling! However, all being 
made to work, the diet ought to be truly prison fare, 
enough to keep life and health, but no luxuries. 
For work done wages should be due, part of which 
may be laid out at the prisoner’s option for better diet, 
and part appropriated as a contribution toward the 
cost of his imprisonment. The expense of punishment 
ought to fall upon the convict, not on the ratepaying 
public. A third portion of the prisoner’s earnings 
ought to be set aside as a sum to enable him to start 
on some industrious calling on being released. 

These suggestions being sensible and practical, 
deserve the attention of all interested in prison dis- 
cipline. The principle, it should be observed, does 
not interfere with the ordinary pursuits or social 
position of the prisoner. It secures his forced labour 
at work to which he has before been accustomed. 
The objection of competing with common labour is 
also met, as there is no training of new hands to 
enter into competition in any trade. Each man 
follows his own employment, and there would be no 
addition to the general stock of skilled labour. 
We may add a suggestion that in cases where 
feebleness or ill-health (under the surgeon’s certi- 
ficate) prevent the earning of additional money, 
there might be rewards for good conduct, so that 
mere physical strength might not have all the advan- 
tage in the system. Bad conduct should also be 
punished by fines, if flogging is not allowed; and 
thus the same motives would operate in the “ involun- 
tary servitude” of prison, which actuate people at 
hberty. 





PUBLIC CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS OF NEW YORK. 


THESE establishments are administered by a board of four Com- 
missioners, and consist of nineteen distinct departments, in 
which 92,272 persons were provided for during the past year, at 
a total cost to the State for maintenance amounting to 948,890 
dollars. The workhouse is appropriated to the committal of 
able-bodied vagrants, persons arrested for intoxication, and dis- 
turbers of the peace. It accommodated during the year 16,946 
persons, a large proportion of these being cases of drunkenness. 
The almshouses, which are now exclusively appropriated to the 
aged and decrepit, accommodated 4,135 persons, who are re- 
quired to perform light work, and are supplied with abundant 
food and clothing. 

There are five city prisons, the largest of which (called the 
“Tombs ”) is capable of holding properly 120 prisoners. It 
appears, however, at the present time to be totally inadequate 
to the wants of the city, as in 1866 the average number of 
inmates was 369: and a total of 46,807 individuals were com- 
mitted during the year. The penitentiary, or convict establish- 
ment, is situated on Blackwell’s Island, and accommodated 
2,129 prisoners. Each occupies a separate cell, and those not 
flty of felony are exempt from wearing the prison dress. A 

St of nationalities shows that of those sent to this establish- 
ment during the year 733 were Americans, 546 Irish, and 183 
Germans. Ten deaths occurred, 16 convicts escaped, and 50 
were pardoned. 

There are two general and eight specjal hospitals, the latter 
being appropriated respectively to small-pox, fever, lunatic, 
epileptic, paralytic, and infant patients. The general hospitals 
contain unitedly nearly 2,000 beds, are each larger than any 
civil —— in the United Kingdom, and last year afforded 
indoor relief to 13,251 persons.. Of the special hospitals, those 
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for infants accommodated 2,746, the small-pox hospital 213, 
that for cases of fever 174, for lunatics 1,580, for epileptics 
133, and for paralytics 140 individuals. With reference to the 
above establishments, special attention is drawn by the Com- 
missioners to the increase of lunacy in the State, which amounts 
to 10 per cent. per annum, and if the ratio continues during the 
next ten years about 2,500 lunatics will be chargeable to the 
department. At present the buildings are totally inadequate to 
the proper and safe keeping of the inmates, 300 cubic feet of air 
only being allowed to each patient. 

The most interesting establishments supervised by the Com- 
mission are six nurseries, which are appropriated to children of 
four years and upwards who are found destitute in the streets, 
or are consigned by their parents from inability to support 
them. Schools are provided for them by the Board of Educa- 
tion, their religious instruction is conducted by clergymen of 
the same faith as that of their parents, and when the age of ten 
years is reached, if not claimed by friends, they are apprenticed 
to such trades as they prefer, or are sent West in charge of an 
officer of the department and indentured to respectable farmers. 
A total of 2,429 children were provided for during 1868 in these 
nurseries, and two deaths only occurred. The same sanitary 
success does not, however, exist at the Foundling Hospital, for 
it appears that during the first three years the mortality was 
from 80 to 90 per cent., and that at the present time it is very 
high indeed. The Idiot Asylum and Schools housed 109 in- 
mates during the year, and there is little doubt that the system 
of education adopted has proved very successful. 

The Inebriate Asylum (many of which now exist in the 
States) received 663 persons, most of whom pay a certain sum 
for board and lodging, no check existing in their freedom of 
action except as to leaving the grounds without permission, or 
receiving intoxicating liquors. No trustworthy statistics can as 
yet be framed indicating the amount of success of these insti- 
tutions. 

The other establishments subject to the control of the Com- 
missioners are the City Cemetery and the Reformatory School, 
situated in Hart’s Island, about fifteen miles from the city ; the 
Morgue, which was established in 1866, and is precisely ana- 
logous to that in Paris; a bureau for the sick poor, at which 
during 1868, 9,650 patients were treated ; a labour bureau, the 
operation of which facilitates the migration of unemployed men 
and women from the city ; and a bureau at which the out-door 
poor are relieved. Nearly all these. establishments are situated 
on three islands to the north-east of New York city, so that their 
inmates are completely isolated from the rest of the population, 
though communication can be maintained at all times of the 
year. The Commissioners, who have offices in the city, and a 
steamboat for special use, exercise daily and direct supervision 
over all the buildings, and it is the duty of a medical in- 
spector to visit every department once a week, and report to the 
Commissioners any complaints made by the inmates, any 
sanitary defects, and all derelictions of duty on the part of the 
respective resident superintendents.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE NEW ZEALANDER ON LONDON BRIDGE. 


TERE is an inaccurate reference in Crabb Robinson’s 
‘‘Diary” (see Leiswre Hour, p. 80) to a poem of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s, in which she is represented as prophesying that ‘‘on 
some future day a traveller from the Antipodes will, from a 
broken arch of Blackfriars Bridge, contemplate the ruins of 
St. Paul's.” The actual passage speaks of wanderers, who— 


“With duteous zeal their pilgrimage shalltake, 
From the blue mountains on Ontario’s lake, 
With fond adoring steps to press the sod, 
By statesmen, sages, poets, heroes trod. 
Pensive and thoughtful shall the wanderers greet 
Each splendid square and still untrodden street ; 
Or of some crumbling turret, mined by time, 
The broken stairs with perilous step may climb, 
Thence stretch their view the wide horizon round, 
By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, 
And, choked no more with fleets, fair Thames survey 
Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way. 
Oft shall the strangers turn their eager feet, 
The rich remains of ancient art to greet ; 
The pictured walls with critic eye explore, 
And Reynolds be what Raphael was before. 
On spoils from every clime their eye shall gaze, 
Egyptian graniteg and the Etruscan vase ; 





THE NEW ZEALANDER ON LONDON BRIDGE. 
Varieties. 


And when ’midst fallen London, they survey 
The stone where Alexander’s ashes lay, 
Shall own with humble pride the lesson just, 
By Time’s slow finger written in the dust.” 


The famous sentence in Macaulay’s Essays will bear repetition 
after these lines:— 


‘* She was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot 
on Britain, Pefore the Frank had passed the Rhine, when 
Grecian eloquence still flourished in Antioch, when idols were 
still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist 
in undiminished vigour when some traveller from New Zealand 
shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 


It does not detract from the eloquent force of this language 
that the same figure in various forms has been frequently used ; 
but there is a curiously close resemblance in one of Walpole’s 
lively letters to Sir H. Mann, where the following sentence 
occurs :— 


*¢ At last some curious native of Lima will visit London, and 
give a sketch of the ruins of Westminster and St. Paul’s.” 


The idea is the common property of writers who have 
moralised on the mutabilities of time. Volney, in his ‘* Ruins 
of Empires,” had written :— 


‘* Reflecting that if the places before me had once exhibited 
this animated picture, who, said I to myself, can assure me 
that their present desolation will not one day be the lot of our 
own country? Who knows but that hereafter some traveller 
like myself will sit down upon the banks of the Seine, the 
Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, where now, in the tumult of enioy- 
ment, the heart and the eyes are too slow to take in the 
multitude of sensations—who knows but that he will sit down 
solitary amid silent ruins, and weep a people inurned, and their 
greatness changed into an empty name?” 


Shelley has used a similar illustration, with the fuller imagery 
of a poet, in the preface to ‘‘ Peter Bell the Third,” which he 
addresses to Moore— 


**In the firm expectation, that when London shall be a 
habitation of bitterns, when St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins, in the midst of an 
unpeopled marsh ; when the piers of Westminster Bridge shall 
become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and cast the 
jagged shadows of their broken arches on the solitary stream ; 
some transatlantic commentator will be weighing in the scales of 
some new and now unimagined system of criticism the respec- 
tive merits of the Bells, and the Fudges, and their historians.” 


Kirke White has the following passage in his poem e= 
‘¢ Time ” :— 


** And empire seeks another hemisphere. 
Where now is Britain? Where her laurell’d names, 
Her palaces and halls? Dash’d in the dust, 
Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride, 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 
To primitive barbarity. Again, 
Through her depopulated vales, the scream 
Of bloody superstition hollow rings, 
And the scared native to the tempest howls 
The yell of deprecation. O’er her marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, breaks along the void ; 
Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
The bfttern booming in the woods, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. Her bards 
Sing in a language that hath perished : 
And their wild harps suspended o’er their graves, 
Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain. 

** Meanwhile the Arts, in second infancy, 
Rise in some distant clime, and then, perchance, 
Some bold adventurer, filled with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes, 
Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 
Hath ever plough’d before—espies the cliffs 
Of fallen Albion, To the land unknown 
He journeys joyful ; and perhaps desires 
Some vestige of her ancient stateliness ; 

Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 
Of the unheard-of race, which had arrived 
At science in that solitary nook 

Far from the civil world ; and sagely sighs, 
And moralizes on the state of man.” 
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Sr. SrerHen’s Crypr.—The restoration of this beautiful 
relic of the architecture of the 14th century is now completed. 
The chapel itself was burnt, and no attempt was made to revive 
its ancient glories, But the crypt remained, and its restora- 
tion, when works of more obvious necessity had been finished, 
proceeded gradually, until now it is one of the richest, though 
the smallest, interiors in England. . 

Lost Luccacr.—The following letter which appeared lately 
in the ‘‘ Times,” affords some explanation as to the loss of 
luggage on railways.—‘‘ The loss of a new travelling cap led me 
yesterday to make the tour of the various depéts for lost luggage 
of the different railways by which I had been travelling. This 
brought me at last to the Waterloo Bridge station. ithe lost 
Inggage office was crowded, and, under a dusky railway arch, 
close by, a dirty crowd were assembled to bid at the annual 
auction of lost and unclaimed luggage. There were railway 
potion who were bidding lustily, being the only bidders who 

ad enjoyed the privilege of having a view of the goods before 
the sale, and got the benefit of it, as the place was so dark that 
the purchasers might be said to be buying a pig in a poke. 
There were Jews from Houndsditch and old clothes men from 
Shoreditch. The staple articles were old clothes, old hats, 
umbrellas, and walking-sticks. One porter bought nineteen silk 
umbrellas and twelve walking-sticks, one of them a very valu- 
able gold-headed cane, for 9s. At the close came a lot, to the 
sale of which I wish to draw the public attention. This was a 
quantity of soldiers’ clothing, which no doubt had been the pro- 
perty of the Crown. I believevthat after a certain period the 
worn-out clothes become the property of the private soldiers 
who have been wearing them. But these uniforms appeared too 
good for Saffron Hill.’ 

Lonervity.—A paragraph in the ‘‘ Times” thus commented 
on the announcement of the death (at Edinburgh on the 7th 
February) of James Mackenzie, son of the author of ‘‘The Man 
of Feeling,” at the age of ninety. Henry Mackenzie, the ‘‘ Man 
of Feeling” himself, died in 1831 in his eighty-sixth year. It 
would not be easy to find two lives thus connected covering so 
large a space of time; and it is strange to think that a man 
died yesterday whose father, born when the young Pretender 
had almost grasped the English Crown, had achieved literary 
distinction while Johnson stiil lived, had been the associate of 
Hume, of Robertson, and of Adam Smith, had seen Burns 
become famous and die, and had finally passed out of the world 
almost simultaneously with the friend of his later years—Sir 
Walter Scott. ‘ 

WituraAmM CowPer AND HENRY MAckEnzi£.—In a letter to 
Lady Hesketh, Nov. 27, 1787, Cowper writes :—‘‘A few days 
since I received a second very obliging letter from Mr. 
Mackenzie. He tells me that his own papers, which are by far, 
he is sorry to say it, the most numerous, are marked V. 1. Z. 
Accordingly, my dear, I am happy to find I am engaged in a 
correspondence with Mr. Viz, a gentleman for whom I have 
always entertained the profoundest veneration. But the serious 
fact is, that the papers distinguished by those signatures have 
ever pleased me most, and struck me as the work of a sensible 
man, who knows the world well, and has more of Addison's 
delicate humour than anybody.” 

A PrivitEceD AvDIENCE.—An entry in Dr. Hamilton’s 
diary forcibly illustrates the injudicious demands often made 
on a minister’s time :—‘‘ Tramped in from St. John’s Wood to 
Harrington Square to attend Mr. ——’s Bible meeting, where 
there were four ministers expounding to six ladies,”—Diary 
of Rev. James Hamilton. 

A Pretry BunpLE or Curses.—That portion of the Papal 
Syllabus, known as Canones de Ecclesia, proposed to the Council 
at Rome, contains twenty-one propositions, denial of each of 
which exposes to the anathema of the infallible Holy Father. 
Here are three of the canons as specimens :—‘‘If any man say 
that the true Church of Christ, out of which no one can be 
saved, is any other than the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, let him be anathema.” ‘If any man say that the 
Apostle St. Peter has not been instituted by our Lord Christ as 
Prince of all the Apostles, and visible Head of the Church 
Militant, or that he received only the pre-eminence of honour, 
but not the primacy of true and sole jurisdiction, let him be 
anathema.” ‘If any man say that it does not follow from the 
institution of our Lord Christ himself that St. Peter has perpe- 
tual successors in his primacy over the Universal Church, or that 
the Roman Pontiff is not by Divine right the successor of Peter 
in that same primacy, let him be anathema,” 








